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VI. — The Origin of a Herodotean Tale in Connection with 
the Cult of the Spinning Goddess 

By Professor GRACE HARRIET MACURDY 

VASSAR COLLEGE 

In the beginning of his fifth book^ Herodotus relates a 
particularly unmotivated story, ostensibly to account for the 
reduction of Paeonia by Darius and the transportation of a 
colony of Paeonians to Asia. He says that two Paeonian 
youths, fired with the ambition to become lords of Paeonia 
(IlatoWi' Tvpavveveiv), on hearing that Darius had arrived at 
Sardis, went to Asia, accompanied by a tall and lovely sister. 
They waited on the outskirts of Sardis for the coming of 
Darius and thereupon, after dressing their sister in fairest 
array, sent her to fetch water. She carried on her head a 
water-jar, led a horse attached by his bridle to her arm, and 
spun flax as she proceeded. The king, struck by her indus- 
trious behavior, so unlike that of Asiatic women, had his 
guards watch for her as she returned from the river where 
she had watered her horse, the jar full of water on her head 
and the spindle whirling in her hands. The king summoned 
her and she came with her brothers. When Darius discov- 
ered whence she came and that all the women in Paeonia 
were as industrious as she, he sent a message directing Mega- 
bazus to invade Paeonia and bring to him the whole Paeonian 
people, including women and children. The two youths did 
not profit by their exploitation of their sister's industry and 
did not realize " their hope of winning crowns " (Macan).^ 

The tale is highly improbable in itself and, as Dr. Macan 
comments, is " hardly adequate to account for the fate of 
the Paeonians." Tomaschek^ comments on the un-Greek 
character of the name Hiyprj^. 

The same tale is quoted from Nicolaus of Damascus,* 

1 Hdt. V, 12. 2 Cf_ Macan's note ad loc. 

^ Die alien Thraker; I, 14. 

* Nic. Damasc. Frag. 71, MuUer, Const. Porph. de Them, i, 3. 
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whose narration has much the better " Motivirung," and in 
spite of Eduard Meyer's argument ^ that Nicolaus is adapt- 
ing Herodotus, I believe with Macan and Stein that Nicolaus 
drew from an older source than Herodotus, probably Xanthus 
of Lydia. 

In Nicolaus' version the actors are a Thracian woman from 
Mysia in Thrace (compare Strabo, vii, 296, who cites //. xiii, 
4-5), emigrating with her husband to Lydia, and the Lydian 
king Alyattes, whose attention the Thracian woman attracts as 
she passes the city gate with a jar of water on her head, a 
distaff and spindle in her hands, and a horse, just watered at 
the spring, following behind her. Alyattes, on learning her 
provenance, sends to the king of Thrace, whose name is Kotys, 
and obtains from him Thracian settlers with wives and children. 
The scene of action is much better arranged in this version. 
The superfluous brothers of the Herodotean story are not 
as plausible as the immigrant man and wife wandering past 
Sardis, and the fate of no people as a whole turns on the 
episode.' In both cases the story accounts for a European 
settlement in Asia Minor. 

A third form of the story, as I hold it to be, and the one 
that gives the clew to its origin, appears in the life of the 
Christian St. Hypatius,^ who met the spinning woman in 
Bithynia. He was bidden not to go abroad in the land for 
fifty days, during the /cctXa^o? of the accursed Artemis. 
Strong in his faith in Christ, he went forth and met a tall 
woman, spinning as she walked and feeding swine. At the 
sign of the cross she vanished. This story has been recog- 
nized by Usener^ and others as giving a picture of the Thra- 
cian goddess Artemis-Bendis-Kotys, for whom a Bithynian 
spring month, Bendideios, was named, as well as details of 
her Kd\a0o<; procession. 

In his note on the story as told by Herodotus Dr. Macan 
writes : " The passage suggests a picture. . . . Had the 
subject been pictorially treated ? " 

^ Meyer, Geschichte des Altcrthums, in, 297. 

2 Kallinikos, Vita S. Hypatii, 130 (Leipzig, 1895). 

^ Usener, Rh. Mus. 1895, 144 f. 
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My suggestion is that the origin of the story was a cult 
performance, a "hieratic pageant," to borrow Farnell's de- 
scription of the scene depicted on the famous Eleusinian 
Demeter slab.^ It comes from the Kd\aOo<; procession in 
honor of Artemis. The KoXaOo^ of Demeter^ is better 
known. Swine are offered to Demeter. For the offering 
of such (boars) to Artemis, see Gruppe, M tiller's Handbitch, 
V, 2, I, 290; V, 2, 2, 1270 and 1277. Swine, perhaps, appear 
on coins of Elaius, together with Artemis (but cf. Imhoof- 
Blumer, Griech. Miinzen, 529). The horse is appropriate to 
the Thracian and Paeonian celebration and is well known as 
a feature of the torch-procession of Bendis. For the horse ^ 
in connection with Artemis, see Gruppe, I.e., 1292. 

As I have already noted, the story is told by Herodotus 
d prop OS of the immigration of European tribes to Asia. The 
sight of the strange religious procession of the spinning god- 
dess could well give rise to secular tales of the impression 
produced by the spinning maidens of the KoXaOo';, such as 
those of the Paeonian girl and the Thracian wife in Lydia. 
And Strabo * tells of the strange KaXaOoi of Artemis of the 
Gygaean Lake near Sardis. 

The Thracians, Paeonians, Phygians, Trojans, Mysians, and 
Bithynians, all of Thraco-Phrygian race,^ alike worship a god- 
dess of the field and wood, variously called Artemis, Bendis, 
and Kotys. In a previous paper ^ I have suggested that the 
Diana Regina of certain Latin inscriptions found in Moesia 
Inferior is the same goddess, called by Herodotus "A/are/it? 
^aa-iXeia {^aaiKrjir)), and said by him to- be worshipped by 
Paeonian and Thracian women with wheaten offerings, such 
as Apollo at Delos receives from the Hyperboreans. This 
is the Hyperborean Artemis. Compare Diodorus, iv, 52, 2, 
irapelvai yap avrrjV i^ "TTrep^opeav iir ayadm Baifiovi rrj re 
TTo'Xet Taxnrj koI tw ^aa-iXel. The maidens of Delos, before 

1 Cu/is of the Greek States, m, 264. ^ Callimachus, vi, Eis Arjfi-rjTpa, 

' Cf. Hippo at Ephesus, Callim. ill, 239. ^ 626. 

^ Kretschmar, Einleitung, y\\, 171 C; Tomaschek, op. cit., 1 {Uebersicht der 
Stamme'). 

« CI. Rev. XXVI, 249-251. 
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marriage, lay on the grave of the Hyperborean priestesses 
who bring from the North the wheaten offerings for Apollo 
and Artemis, a spindle bound with their hair. The tomb is 
on the left as you enter the Artemision, says Herodotus. 
Nilsson's remark, "die Spindel ist eine spatere Abanderung, 
deren Symbolik ist klar ; ein Zweig konnte leicht gegen einen 
Stab vertauscht werden," does not take into account the sig- 
nificance of the spindle as an attribute of female spirits of 
field and wood. 

The title queen, noted by Herodotus,^ still persists in 
Greece^ {^aalXiacra) in rustic spots where Artemis is wor- 
shipped. " Artemis fasst in ihrem Wesen alle Nymphen 
zusammen, die auf Fluren und Bergen, in Waldern und 
Quellen hausen, wie uns schon K. O. Mllller gelehrt hat. 
Vor bald hundert Jahren hat Mitscherlich Artemis aus dem 
Glauben an die Nymphen hergeleitet; er hat das Richtige 
getroffen, obgleich jetzt eine viel tiefere Begrundung gegeben 
werden kann."^ 

Queen of the nymphs Artemis has always been, and as 
such is naturally called by Homer ^pvarjXaKaTO'i. One of 
the chief occupations of nymphs in all times and in all 
places has been spinning. It is only in the sophisticated 
literature and art that they lay aside their feminine arts and 
become muses, maenads, and even warriors. I suggest that 
the etymologically unexplained* KXcoBcovef of Macedonian 
folk-lore were originally " spinners " {kKwOw) before their 
transformation into warriors, after which they were called 
(according to Polyaenus)^ /ji,itiaX\6va<;, Bia ttjv fiifirjcnv twv 
avSpcbv. (See Nilsson, op. cit., pp. 181 and 188 for the rela- 
tion between the trains of Artemis and Dionysus.) In their 
origin these essentially female spirits of forest and stream are 
thoroughly " hausfraulich." ^ "She cooks like a nereid"^ 
of the Greek peasant's speech of to-day is a survival of pre- 

1 Hdt. IV, 34; Farnell, Cults, II, 473, 507. 

2 Lawson, Modern Greek Folk-lore and Arte. Greek Religion, 134 ff. 
' Nilsson, op. cit., l8i. 

< See Hoffman, Die Makedonen, 98. ^ IV, I. 

8 Grimm, op. cit., 345, 361 ; Lauson, op. cit., 134. 
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historic ideas of the industry of nymphs. So this Northern ^ 
Artemis, spirit of vegetation, corn- goddess, queen of the 
nymphs in various stages of her pre-HelJenic development, 
had the spindle and distaff for her attribute at one period. 
So the Moos-weibchen und Wald-weibchen} Holla und Perchta, 
of the Teutonic folk-lore spin as well as hunt. Whether 
these spirits were independent of the Northern Artemis, or 
a development of the Artemis-Diana worship, in either case 
the Homeric epithet for Artemis, ■)(pvarj\dKaTo<i, has an inter- 
esting parallel, as Grimm and others have noted, in the spin- 
ning activities of these wild German huntresses. The same 
tree-worship from which the belief in these spirits arose in 
Germany is found in Bithynia by St. Hypatius,^ side by side 
with the worship of Artemis. 

It would appear, indeed, that Artemis is by nature the 
spinning goddess, rather than Athena. The latter is well 
described by Gruppe * as " essentially the idealized embodi- 
ment of the masculine intellect." Gruppe believes that the 
conception of her as spinning goddess was extended under 
the influence of the Egyptian goddess of Sais, Neith, whom 
Herodotus and others regarded as identical with Athena. I 
suggest that this attribute may have been attached to Athena 
first in Asia Minor from contact with the Thraco-Phrygian 
Artemis cult. The chief representations of Athena with 
Ka\aQo<i and spindle are on the Asiatic coast. Pausanias^ 
tells of the statue at Erythrae with polos ( = /caXa^o?, not, as 
Frazer translates, firmament) on her head and distaff in 
either hand. In the same chapter we read of the privilege 
accorded to Thracian women in the temple of Heracles in 
Erythrae. Athena I lias on the coins of New I lion,® from 
the fourth century B.C. down to late imperial times, appears 
as a spinning goddess of agriculture with kalathos on her 
head and spindle or distaff — formerly wrongly interpreted 
as a torch — in her left hand. Her right hand holds a spear 

1 Ridgway, /M.S. xviii, xxxiv. 

2 Mannhardt, Wald- und Feld-Kulte, 84 «. 

^ Vita, 103, 10. *! Mailer's Handbuch, V, 2, 2, 1216. ' VII, 5, 4. 

5 H. von Fritze, Troja und llion (Dorpfeld), n, 510 ff. 
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resting on her shoulder. On the coins of Pergamon ^ Athena 
appears with kalathos, as at Ilion, but her spear is drawn and 
her left side has the shield. The type is that of Athena 
Ilias. 

Athena was not the original goddess of the Trojans, and 
appears in Homer as their bitter enemy. Bruckner ^ holds 
that her shrine was established by Greek settlers in the 
Troad before the eighth century B.C. Artemis in Homer is 
the ardent friend of Troy and shares the temple of Apollo, 
where she helps to heal Aeneas' wound. Euripides in the 
Hecuba (933) and in the Trojan Women (551) represents the 
women of Troy praying to Artemis as their great goddess. 
Aeneas was the reputed founder of Kaphyai in Arcadia,^ 
where the cult of Artemis was strong, and in the Arcadian 
Orchomenos, where Aeneas stayed, Artemis Hymnia was wor- 
shipped. 

Artemis is recognized as goddess of women in both Iliad 
and Odyssey, and once in connection with daXvaia^ as god- 
dess of fruitful fields. There is plenty of evidence to show 
that "Artemis in the earliest Greek religion was an earth- 
goddess, associated essentially and chiefly with the wild life 
and growth of the fields and with human birth." * As Far- 
nell goes on to say, this conception of her rarely appears in 
literature. The procession of the KaXado<i held in her honor 
in rustic communities, the KoXaOo^ with which her head is 
adorned in various representations of her, and the spindle 
seen in her hand by St. Hypatius and laid on the altar at 
Delos are all significant of the Northern goddess of field and 
wood, the development of a Wald-und-Feld-weibchen, like 
her sisters, Holla, Perchta, Herodias,^ and others with whom, 
under her Roman name of Diana, she rides abroad at night 
with the wild storm-host in Germany. " A third part of the 

' Id., Die Miinsen von Pergamon, 35 f., 65-66. 

2 Troja und Ilion, II, 566 ff. (War Athena eine troische Gottin? etc.) 

^ Immerwahr, Kulte Arkadiens, 41. * H- IX, 534. 

5 Farnell, o/t. cil., 11, 456. 

6 Grimm, op. cit., i, 234 f.; Golther, Handbuch d. german. Mythol. 489-500; 
De La Saussaye, Relie;ion of the Teutons, 273 f., 276. 
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world is subject to her" is a statement quoted by Ratherius 
of Verona (Grimm, op. cit. i, 235) in warning against the 
pagan goddess (here called Herodias). She has, indeed, the 
iroKvoivvfLir), for which she entreats Zeus in the hymn of 
Callimachus (iv, 7). She becomes the great goddess of 
Ephesus and takes on many strange guises in Asia Minor, 
losing often the purity of her Northern worship. 

In and after Homer the queen of the nymphs changes her 
spindle for a spear, but she remains the goddess of women 
in need. She never attains the intellectual character of 
Athena, to whom, as Miss Harrison says,^ she lends much 
of her cold, clear strength. Their cults must often have 
impinged upon each other, especially in Asia Minor, and 
there is a tendency to substitute Athena for Artemis in 
myth, as in the story of Porphyry ^ about the hind sacrificed 
to Athena at Laodicea. Athena is called ravpoiroXo'; on the 
island of Andros. In Arcadia ^ Athena at Kleitor and else- 
where assumes aspects and epithets that are appropriate to 
Artemis. There is the bath of the xoana of Artemis and 
Athena at Ancyra,* and we hear of an Athena at the 
Gygaean Lake in Lydia.^ The story of Arachne,^ who, 
with her son Kloster, invented textile arts, was localized in 
Lydia at Hypaipa, where Artemis (AnaTtis .'') was worshipped. 
Gruppe^ suggests that the tale goes back to a cult-legend. 
May there not be in the story the reminiscence of another 
strife of Athena with the local divinity, like that to which 
the Acropolis at Athens was witness ? 

Athena 'Kpyavr] presides over the art of spinning, as over 
all arts.^ Artemis has the spindle to mark her as the goddess 
of women and of fructifying life. 

The Paeonian girl in festal dress with her jar upon her 
head and her spindle in her hand, walking past the king in 
a strange land, is a secularized replica of the maidens who 

1 Prolegomena, 300. 

^ Porphyr. de Abstinent. II, 56. ' Immeiwahr, op. cit. 

■1 Nilsson, op. cit., 257 f. * Eustath. //. 366, 3. 

« Pliny, N.II. VII, 196. ' Op. cit., V, 2, 2, 1216. 

* " She guides the hands that labour best in every art." — RnsKlN. 
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walked with kalatlios and spindle in the spring festivals of 
Artemis, in lands to which the worship of the Hyperborean 
goddess came. 

And in Lydia, where both the secular tales are localized, 
the ancient prevalence of the Artemis worship is becoming 
constantly more apparent. 



